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THE PROGRAMME OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 

It is proper, in presenting the programme of our sixth annual 
meeting in the present issue of the Journal, to undertake a brief 
analysis of this, and to call attention to some of its salient features. 
In the first place, the committee is to be commended for securing 
so excellent a balance of interests. Thus we find that while most of 
the papers are from the Middle West, the East and South are still 
well represented. While the colleges and universities lead in con- 
tributions to the programme, the high schools, academies, and normal 
schools furnish a fair share. While perhaps only two papers are 
distinctively Greek, a much larger number will be found of equal 
interest to both Hellenist and Latinist. 

But the most vital question for the programme framer is: Is full 
justice done to the interests of school and college? Can all classes 
of teachers find something worth coming to hear? And in solving 
this vital question we feel that the committee has been especially 
successful. While there are a very few papers that would be interest- 
ing and helpful to a special class only, whether school or college, 
a study of the programme reveals the fact that the great majority of 
the papers will appeal equally to all grades of classical teachers. 
We have the grammatical, historical, pedagogical, illustrative, literary, 
archaeological, all happily mingled. 

It is to be hoped that a large number of our members will attend 
the meeting in person, and that a still larger number, our whole 
membership, will find this annual event, as reflected by the publica- 
tion of its papers in later numbers of the Journal, of great profit in 
both study and classroom. 
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IDENTITY OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE INTERESTS 

There still lingers in the minds of some (and these we think are 
chiefly among secondary teachers) the feeling that the Association 
and especially the Journal are being managed largely in the interests 
of the colleges and universities. We do not believe that this idea is 
at all general. But so long as it exists at all, we cannot too often and 
too strongly insist that, if we rightly view the matter, there are no 
real differences of interests as between school and college instructors. 
And our more enlightened teachers of all grades are coming more and 
more to feel this. Certainly no college instructor can afford to ignore 
the content and methods of the teaching of his subject from the ground 
up. He is but a sorry instructor of college Freshmen who neither 
knows nor cares what has been the experience and training of the 
youth now committed to his care, beyond the knowledge which he 
may have gained of his students through a perfunctory entrance 
examination. And equally certainly no secondary instructor can 
afford to confine his knowledge to the necessarily narrow range of 
subjects over which it is possible for him to guide his pupils, or to 
confine his interests to those things (subjects, methods, books, etc.) 
alone which will fit practically in his daily class work. When, there- 
fore, we have on our programme a paper on the “Present and 
Future Status of Latin in the High Schools of Minnesota,” should 
high-school men alone be expected to listen? Much more should 
the college instructor give heed to such a theme, for it affects the very 
foundations of his house. And when a paper is presented upon some 
theme which deals with an author or subject more immediately con- 
nected with the college curriculum, shall any secondary teacher turn 
away with indifference because he can make no practical use of such 
a paper in his Caesar or Vergil class next week ? 

When we realize that we are all working in a common field and 
for a common cause, we shall develop a lively interest in any good, 
honest work in any part of our field, and be ready to give a hearing 
together with our hearty appreciation to any honest worker. 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION: 


By Joun C. KIRTLAND 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


Doubtless most of you have read by this time the report of the Com- 
mission on College Entrance Requirements in Latin. The report 
speaks for itself, and it is not necessary that I should explain in detail 
the definitions of requirements which it contains or recapitulate the 
arguments that influenced the commission in drafting them. I shall 
only call your attention to some few aspects of the report, without 
attempting completeness or coherence of treatment, and ask your 
help in securing the adoption of the new definitions by the colleges. 

The colleges in New England and the Atlantic states which admit 
students on certificate are not represented on the commission, but 
the four college men from the West are fully competent to state the 
case for this method of admission. It will be seen that the commission 
is made up of eight eastern members and seven western; eight col- 
lege men, from four universities admitting only by examination and 
four admitting on certificate, and seven school men. It could not 
be better balanced. It was inevitable that Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia should be represented, since the difference in the 
requirements of these institutions causes particular inconvenience, 
and the prescription of reading enforced by most of them especially 
hampers the freedom of the schools. The colleges admitting on cer- 
tificate usually allow any reasonable substitute for the prescribed 
reading. Indeed, several such colleges in New England give the 
schools as much freedom as the proposed definitions permit, or even 
somewhat more. I do not mean to say that differences in the require- 
ments of colleges admitting on certificate do not make trouble. In 
these parts a candidate often fails to receive a certificate and must 
take the examinations. Moreover, if the new definitions are to affect 


1 A paper read before the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England, February 12, 1910. 
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largely the work of the schools, they must be accepted and promulgated 
by the colleges which use this method of admission, since these pre- 
dominate in the country as a whole. 

At its first meeting this association put itself on record as favoring 
uniform requirements in Latin, expressed in the same terms; a much 
smaller prescription of reading; and entrance examinations in trans- 
lation at sight. The definitions formulated by the commission make 
sight-reading an important part of the entrance examinations and 
reduce the prescribed reading to about one-third of the present amount. 
Unless, however, the definitions are adopted generally by the colleges, 
no substantial gain will have been made. Diversity in the require- 
ments makes it necessary for the schools preparing for several colleges 
either to have all their students do all the reading prescribed by each 
of them or to resort to the demoralizing expedient of dividing classes 
with reference to the requirements of particular colleges. The com- 
mission recognized the supreme importance of uniformity, and all 
its members cheerfully surrendered their personal predilections 
whenever these stood in the way of agreement. So far was this carried 
that, where there was a material difference of opinion, the majority 
in every case relinquished its prerogative to write its will into the defi- 
nitions, and the proceedings were governed by the tacit understand- 
ing that no vote should be regarded as passed unless every member 
of the commission had signified his approval of it. We have pre- 
sented, therefore, a report which contains the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of a body of men representing the colleges and schools of the 
entire country, acting with the countenance of all the great organiza- 
tions of classical teachers, and charged with the task of bringing 
about uniformity in the entrance requirements. I submit that these 
considerations justify the assumption that the Latin teachers of the 
country are collectively pledged to the acceptance of the definitions 
of the commission, though the colleges are free to act individually 
as they think fit, subject only to the uncertain claims of the schools 
and of educational policy. 

There is, indeed, every reason to hope that the definitions will be 
accepted, but some danger exists that they may be so modified by 
different colleges as to preclude the attainment of that uniformity 
which was the main object of the commission. In certain particulars 
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the commission leaves large latitude to the colleges, but in the expec- 
tation that this will be used, in the spirit of the definitions as a whole, 
to enlarge the freedom of the schools, not as an opportunity to display 
as many idiosyncrasies as the letter of the definitions permits. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the colleges will wish so to act. Yet the 
men who fix the requirements of the colleges cannot appreciate how 
much trouble is caused by little variations from the norm, and the 
colleges have themselves, it must be remembered, nothing to gain 
directly through uniform requirements. If they sacrifice their tradi- 
tions and, in some cases, their beliefs, to give the schools what the 
latter ask in this respect, they have a right to expect that we of the 
schools shall show a reasonable consistency. As a matter of fact, 
some of us are always disposed to welcome any narrowing of 
the requirements that will make our work more mechanical, and there- 
fore easier; and others would endanger the establishment of uniform- 
ity if they could only persuade one college to adopt some special 
requirement or form of examination which, in their opinion, is in 
advance of the general agreement. With the latter class I confess 
I have great sympathy. When the present agitation for uniformity 
was just beginning I went so far as to declare that it would be bought 
at too high a price if it should cost the abandonment of the liberal 
requirements now in force in some of the colleges. At this juncture, 
however, I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that criticism 
of the new definitions should not take the form of an effort to induce 
individual colleges to make them more satisfactory to their preparatory 
schools. 

I do not assert that the definitions are perfect, but I do claim that 
their adoption will give to the schools practically all that we have 
been asking, will put the teaching of Latin upon a better footing, and 
will pave the way for further advance. The commission has been 
continued, and will undoubtedly undertake to perfect its work in 
case the execution of its plan of requirements and examinations 
proves unsatisfactory in any respect. If, therefore, the proposed 
definitions are adopted without change, the principle of uniformity 
will have been established, and any change made later by the com- 
mission will be likely to be accepted; if, on the contrary, the individual 
colleges make such changes as seem good to them, the result will 
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be the old chaos and the loss of any authority now possessed by the 
commmission. 

The recommendations of the commission do not call for exactly 
the same examinations for all colleges. Nor is it necessary that they 
should, since the College Entrance Examination Board offers the 
same examinations for all colleges whose requirements are the same. 
Furthermore, the schools would have, I feel sure, no valid reason for 
complaint against any examination set by a man of discretion in full 
sympathy with the recommendations of the commission. It may be 
well to explain why the commission has not yet proposed a complete, 
fixed plan of examination. The members could not agree at present 
upon all the details of such a plan, and it was evident that this failure 
to agree indicated not only some obstacles to compromise inherent 
in the general scheme of the entrance examinations of certain insti- 
tutions, but also the feeling that this is a matter of secondary 
importance. 

The colleges can best further the cause of uniformity by printing 
in their catalogues the definitions framed by the commission without 
addition or subtraction, appending a brief statement of the examina- 
tions they will set. Right here is the rub. It is conceivable that 
different groupings of the subjects or the fixing, directly or indirectly, 
of the time at which a particular subject shall be offered may bring 
about a harassing situation, though it cannot conceivably be so bad 
as our present condition. I propose to consider the possibilities in 
the space that is left to me. In what I shall say on this point, as in 
what I have already said, I speak for myself alone. I think I shall 
do no violence to the letter or the spirit of the commission’s report, 
but the report itself must be the sole authority for any statement made 
in the name of the commission. Whatever the report leaves indetermi- 
nate is so left designedly, as I have already pointed out. 

The definitions stipulate that there shall be examinations in trans- 
lation at sight of both prose and poetry, and that papers in which 
passages from the prescribed reading are set for translation shall con- 
tain also passages for sight-translation. Surely the natural inference, 
in view of the usual arrangement of the school course and of 
the entrance examinations, is that there are intended two papers in 
translation, one on the prescribed Cicero and sight-translation of 
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prose, the other on the prescribed Vergil and sight-translation of 
poetry. Inasmuch as a few schools here and there prefer to read 
Vergil before Cicero, there would be an advantage if the candidate 
could be given the privilege of choosing which of these examinations 
he will take first. At any rate, it should not be made necessary to 
take the Vergil first, to take the Cicero on the final examination, or to 
take both the same year. There are many strong reasons for holding 
that both prose and poetry should be read in every year of the school 
course after the first; but the experiment of requiring at the prelimi- 
nary examination sight-translation of poetry as well as of prose has 
been tried at Harvard, and the sequel of that experiment must be 
interpreted, I suppose, as meaning that the schools cannot, or will not, 
meet such a requirement. I happen to know that one of the best 
teachers in New England is strongly opposed, also, to the inclusion 
of sight-translation of prose in the final examination, taking it for 
granted that the final examination will be that on the prescribed 
Vergil, with the accompanying sight-translation of poetry. We may 
lay down the rule that in sight-translation also, as in the translation 
of the prescribed works, there should be set no examination which 
will necessitate a peculiar order of the reading in preparation for a 
particular college. If this rule is observed, the multiplication of 
passages or of examinations in sight-translation offers, in itself, no 
difficulty. The more work of this sort the candidate has to do, the 
more surely will his real ability and attainment appear—and sureness 
in judging him is no less desirable for its effect upon the candidate’s 
attitude in school than for the determination of his relation to the col- 
lege. It is obvious, on the other hand, that there will be less chance 
of confusion and friction if the colleges agree in confining the examina- 
tions in translation at sight to passages of prose on the Cicero paper 
and passages of poetry on the Vergil paper. 

The commission was not willing to recommend that the examina- 
tions in grammar and composition be based specifically upon the 
prescribed two orations of Cicero. Whether it will later make a more 
definite and more rigid plan for these examinations will probably be 
determined by the test of the workableness of the present plan. I 
cannot see that there would be room for objection if individual col- 
leges should base their examination in grammar upon the prescribed 
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orations, provided neither they nor any other single institution demand 
that grammar be offered as a final subject—and I fancy there is no 
longer any reason for apprehension on that score. I have in mind 
the formal paper in grammar, calling for the reproduction of paradigms 
and rules, not questions designed to test the working knowledge of 
forms and grammatical principles, which may properly be asked on 
any passage set for translation, though the translation itself will 
attest the possession of this knowledge or betray the lack of it. The 

mination in composition likewise might be based upon the pre- 
scribed reading, if it were to be avowedly a preliminary examination 
or actually one that could be taken a year before the candidate would 
be ready for college. There would, however, still be some difficulties. 
The boy who failed would be likely to find it necessary to review the 
orations; and, since some institutions will undoubtedly continue to 
demand that this subject be offered at the final examination and others 
to set papers so difficult that they cannot be taken successfully at the 
preliminary examination, composition would have to be taught in 
the fourth year (as the commission intended should be done); but the 
members of the class who had already passed in the subject would 
feel that they should be excused from this part of the work. Finally, 
if the examination should call for little more than retranslation, it 
would invite the vicious methods of preparation from which we are 
trying to escape in the case of translation. Colleges which set two 
examinations in composition might perhaps base the first one upon 
the prescribed orations without causing inconvenience to anyone. 

You will have observed that all the questions I have raised relate 
to the division of the examinations. In every other particular the 
report of the commission seems to me to be sufficiently definite to 
insure substantial uniformity in the examinations of those colleges 
which follow its recommendations. I hold that a fairer estimate of 
a candidate’s preparation can be made if his Latin examinations are 
judged as a whole than if he is marked separately on several papers, 
each testing his work in a single aspect. I prefer, therefore, the group- 
ing of the subjects into a preliminary and a final paper rather than 
separate papers in each subject, but I cannot escape the conclusion 
that the latter arrangement is just now safer. It is scarcely possible 
to expect that, with so many combinations open to them, all colleges 
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would make up preliminary and final papers of the same constituent 
parts. The commission may eventually decide that it is advisable 
to propose for general adoption some grouping of the subjects. In 
the meantime every serious obstacle to uniformity in the administra- 
tion of the new requirements will be removed if the colleges allow 
candidates to offer any of the subjects at any examination or, where 
the units in which entrance studies are reckoned cannot be made to 
measure these divisions, take care to avoid hard and fast combinations 
of a peculiar sort. There need not be more than four papers—gram- 
mar, composition, Cicero and sight-translation of prose, Vergil and 
sight-translation of poetry. Colleges which accept three years of 
Latin as a complete preparatory course can omit the last or offer an 
option between this and the examination in the translation of prose. 
Those which accept two years should omit both and set an examination 
in the translation at sight of very simple prose. If they prescribe 
any portion of the literature for reading or as a basis for their exami- 
nations in grammar or composition, they will undo, to some extent, 
the work of the commission, since such a prescription will either be 
operative upon all students in schools which fit for the college making 
the prescription or lead to the establishment of a special class composed 
of those preparing for the particular college. Furthermore, both 
evils will be aggravated in proportion as different colleges make differ- 
ent prescriptions. ‘The semicolons in the section of the commission’s 
definitions headed “Amount and Range of the Reading Required” 
indicate a division which should be observed in adjusting the require- 
ments to the needs of institutions accepting less than four years of 
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“INTEGER VITAE”! | 


By G. L. HENDRICKSON 
Yale University 


Of all the odes of Horace there is none that can vie with “Integer 
| vitae” in vogue and popularity; indeed there is no other ode of 
| Horace which can be said to have vogue or popularity at all outside 
of the small company of those who habitually read the poet in his 
| own language. It would be interesting to know whether antiquity 
| bestowed the same favor upon this gem of song as it has enjoyed in 
modern times, but our record begins only with the later Middle 

Ages, in which it had become a familiar folk and student song. 


| Indeed, it is only as a college song, and through the medium of Flem- 
| ming’s severe melody, that it still survives with us, and its survival 
| in this sphere shows signs of decay, of disappearance (together 
| with song in general) from the consciousness of the student body 
generally, and of restriction to the members of the musical organi- 
zations—who alas! are not always good Latinists, and might hesitate 
to declare in English the nature of that integritas vitae which they | 
proclaim so earnestly. A shadowy immortality, but of a kind which | 
should please the poet, whose verses were meant for song. Its 
accentual rhythm in violent perversion of the delicate Sapphics would | 
perhaps pain him, and the stately, almost liturgical, quality of Flem- | 
ming’s melody would doubtless seem a shade too serious. Too seri- 
ous, in fact, it is for any conception of the poem, and many shades too 
serious if in reality it is a playful bit of burlesque or parody, as the 
German and American interpreters of the last twenty-five years have 
decreed. My purpose is briefly to review the interpretation of this 
poem, and to suggest some considerations which may be of service in 
reaching a conclusion concerning the poet’s real meaning and intention. 

The explanation of the poem as humorous, as parody on a motif 
of the erotic elegy has with us become the current one. All the 
more recent American editions take it in this vein—Smith, Shorey 

t An address before the New England Classical Association, April 2, 1910. 
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(with some restrictions), Moore, and Bennett. For the wide accep- 
tance of this view Kiessling is doubtless chiefly responsible, and I 
had always supposed until recently that he was the originator of it. 
Kiessling’s Odes appeared first in 1884, and before that time no 
suggestion, I think, of such an interpretation will be found in any 
American or English edition. But I noted first that Hirschfelder 
(in an excursus to the fourth edition of Orelli) in 1883 appealed to a 
comment of Porphyrio in support of a humorous conception of the 
poem, and then, exploring the matter further, I discovered a goodly 
number of predecessors, who either adopt this point of view or at 
least refer to it: Lehrs in 1878, Schiitz in 1874, Keller in 1870, Wahr- 
schauer in 1868, Liibker in 1841, and so finally back to a certain 
Miillner, whom Diintzer (Kritik u. Erklarung) names as the author 
of this suggestion. This brings us back to the period of Hofman- 
Peerlkamp, whose star had just risen and was beginning to exercise 
that baleful influence, especially upon the German study of Horace 
and other Latin poets, which extended down to Kiessling’s time and 
of which isolated manifestations still survive. Though Peerlkamp 
in his edition makes no allusion to the interpretation of this ode as a 
whole, yet he is, I venture to say, the fons et origo (though innocently) 
of the whole conception of it as burlesque or parody. In just what 
way I shall explain presently. But while upon this point I should 
add, of course, an item to which Hirschfelder and Kiessling point as 
conclusive, the fact that Porphyrio drops a hint that the extravagant 
portrayal of the wolf may be meant playfully. But the comment of 
Porphyrio in reality has played no réle at all in suggesting or estab- 
lishing the interpretation in question. It has proceeded rather (so 
far as I can discern from the imperfect record of Horatian studies 
available to me), entirely from the fact of Peerlkamp’s rejection of 
the fourth stanza. The steps have been these: Peerlkamp rejected 
the description of the wolf, guale portentum, on the ground of extrava- 
gant juxtaposition of geographical allusions; this led Liibker (and 
perhaps others before him) to interpret more definitely the stanza 
as extravagant and to defend it. “The poet’s subjective feeling of 
security and trust leads his imagination to a palpable exaggeration, 
the marks of which should not, however, be obliterated.”” The next 
thing was to proceed a step further and characterize the description 
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not merely as an extravagant exaggeration but as a playful extrava- 
ganza—a point of view which carried with it all the rest of the poem,' 
converting the earnestness of the opening words into mock-serious- 
ness, and the conclusion into sheer flippancy. Upon this general 
interpretation it has been possible then to play many variations; 
as for instance, with Keller, to say that Horace starts with the appar- 
ently serious enunciation of a Stoic sentiment in the first stanza, 
which he then proceeds to turn into merriment by a frivolous illus- 
tration; or with Kiessling to urge that the whole treatment is parody 
and persiflage of a trite elegiac theme.? The vagaries of the 68eA(fovtes 
and ywpifovres it is not worth while to remember nor to record, 
but by way of illustration I may note that a certain Wahrschauer saved 
the dignity of the remainder of the ode by bold excision of the offend- 
ing member, eliminating the wolf completely (and the poet in the 
Sabine forest as well) by rejecting stanzas 3 and 4; and finally, that 
no less a scholar than Lehrs entertained himself with the fancy that 
Horace wrote the three first stanzas as they are, and that to them his 
waggish friend Fuscus appended the remainder as a burlesque sequel. 

Now in these remarks I have no thought nor desire to discredit 
the interpretation in question (it must stand or fall upon its own 
merits), but only to trace its origin and history so far as I have been 
able to discern it. I will only add that it will perhaps be something 
of a grief to the sober Horatian of to-day to realize that the current 
interpretation of a favorite ode, even if it be the correct one, owes its 
origin to so mad a period of criticism as that which bears the mark 
of Hofman-Peerlkamp. 

But now, proceeding from the history of this view to the view 
itself, let us note some circumstances which have given support to the 
interpretation which we may thus designate as the current one. First 
of all is the circumstance that it is dedicated to Aristius Fuscus, who is 


t Wahrschauer (in Zeitschr. }. Gymn., 1868, p. 495) refers to those who hold “dass 
der Dichter mit der hyperbolischen Haltung des Gedichtes wohl eher eine komische 
als eine ernste Wirkung hat erzielen wollen.” I have not been able to determine to 
whom specifically he makes allusion. 

2 Most recently Sorof (Easter Programme of the Gymnasium at Wandsbek, 1906) 
finds our poem a playful profession of Epicurean faith and demonstration of its efficacy. 
I am indebted to Professor Sorof for a copy of his paper, and I would express a courteous 
regret that I cannot repay his kindness with concurrence in his view. 
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known to us from Serm. i. 9 as a waggish fellow who got his own fun 
out of Horace’s entanglement with the bore and left him under the 
knife. But for the waggishness of Aristius this is the only characteri- 
zation available, and while it is something, it is not much. He is 
addressed also in Epp. i. 10, which reveals him as an intimate friend 
whom Horace can approach with terms of playful affection. But 
in the serious argument of the letter which follows, there is no trace 
of light banter to which the theme might easily have lent itself. 
This is not to say much, only that Horace could address him in a 
tone of serious exhortation and admonition. But more significant 
has been the fact that certain difficulties have been felt in the serious 
interpretation of this ode which disappear if its argument is in reality 
not serious. The matter has been touched upon by many critics and 
commentators. But for illustration I will choose the remarks of 
Munro, that sanest of English Latinists, upon the quality of whose 
poetical taste and judgment the suspicion of incompetence, which 
often haunts us in the case of the German commentator, cannot rest. 
He says (in his Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, p. 237): 
“This ode is certainly not in my judgment one of Horace’s best. 
I see no inward bond of connexion between the four first most pro- 
saic stanzas one with the other nor between them and the last two: 
and the wolf, more terrible than any lion or wild boar, savors more 
of nervousness than of inspiration.” In somewhat the same vein 
is Lucian Miiller’s comment (Odes, p. 161): “It would have been 
more natural if Horace had designated his love of Lalage as the reason 
for his wonderful deliverance, and if the introduction of the poem 
had been similar in thought to the verses of Propertius (iii. 16, 37): 
quisquis amator erit, Scythicis licet ambulet oris 
nemo adeo ut noceat barbarus esse volet.” 
Here, then, in reality is the crux of the whole matter: wherein does 
the poet’s song of Lalage, betraying his love, and his assurance of 
continued devotion under any stress of outward pain or suffering, 
reveal him as integer vitae scelerisque purus? Now if these words 
do in fact mean in a universal ethical sense “the man of uprightness 
and stainless integrity,” comparable to iustum et tenacem propositi 
virum, we must concede that Horace has failed to indicate a suitable 
connection between the introductory generalization and the example 
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with which he proceeds to illustrate it. In that case it will perhaps 
be best to accept the words as heroic in tone, but betrayed as mock 
heroic in reality by the playful, even frivolous, illustration with which 
the generalization is demonstrated. 

But the conclusion to which I am leading you will perhaps already 
surmise. It is, namely, to challenge the accepted interpretation of 
the words integer vitae scelerisque purus themselves, and to inquire 
whether they do not in fact bear a meaning better suited to the illus- 
tration and the assurance which follow. Let us free ourselves for a 
moment from the detailed words of our text and ask merely as a 
matter of abstract logical congruity, what characterization should 
precede the illustration of deliverance and the final assurance of 
continued devotion, dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo. You will grant I 
think at once that it is not “the man of uprightness and stainless 
integrity,” but rather “the faithful lover.” It is he that needs not 
Moorish darts nor poison-laden quiver. For such a statement appeal 
might be made to the particular illustration which is chosen, and for 
such a statement the assurance of continued love would be entirely 
appropricte. Now then I venture to contend that we shall not be 
forcing the meaning of Horace’s words if we discern in them this 
thought of a lover’s fidelity, put first positively, integer vitae, and 
then negatively, scelerisque purus. 

Integer is a word of simple fundamental meaning, “untouched,”’ 
“unimpaired,” “whole,” but its particular color and meaning ranges 
freely around this center and is yielded by the context in which it 
stands. In relation to political activity, where bribery of money or 
position is rife, it is “incorruptible,” ‘“uncorrupted’’; in relation to 
friends and friendship or in the relation of soldiers to their leader 
or their country it is “loyal”; in relation to God it is “sinless’’; in 
the vocabulary of love it is “faithful,” that is, untouched by infidelity 
of deed or thought. Of examples I will cite only two: the first where 
a youth, Xanthias the Phocian (ii. 4, 22), is addressed and is admon- 
ished not to be ashamed of his love for the slave girl Phyllis. The 
poet sings her praises, and to reassure his friend that his admiration 


is disinterested he adds: 


bracchia et voltum teretisque suras 
integer laudo— 
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that is “loyally, untouched by a passion which would be faithless to 
you.” More closely parallel to our passage is the assurance to Asterie 
that her Gyges is still faithful in spite of temptation (iii. 7, 22): 
nam scopulis surdior Icari 
voces audit adhuc integer. 

And so here, integer vitae is “the heart that’s true,” which is then 
followed by a negative expression of the same fidelity, scelerisque 
purus. In this latter phrase also I would discern in scelus a par- 
ticular rather than a general meaning; for in the language of the 
Roman erotic poets scelus is almost uniformly perfidia, and scelestus 
(scelesta) is the faithless lover (or mistress). It is needless to cite 
examples. Scelesta, vae te or audiat Lyde scelus will occur to every- 
one’s mind, and Pichon in his vocabulary of the erotic poets says: 
scelus dicitur praecipue perfidia et jallacia. 

But let me anticipate a possible misapprehension. I do not mean 
to say that at once with the enunciation of the words integer vitae, 


etc., their special sphere of meaning would necessarily be recognized. 


The first line by itself might have seemed as universal a statement 
to a Roman reader as it has generally seemed to us. But with the 
lines that follow, non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu, etc., the ancient 
reader must have recognized a thought which was probably current 
in erotic poetry long before Horace and Tibullus and Propertius 
gave it expression.’ With this recognition, then, the words of general 
color which had preceded would receive a point of reference and so 
fall into their proper sphere of meaning. A parallel example which 
should, I think, show that this is quite possible may be adduced from 
Catullus 76: 
siqua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas 
est homini, cum se cogitat esse pium, 
nec sanctam violasse fidem... . 
5 multa parata manent iam in longa aetate, Catulle, 
ex hoc ingrato gaudia amore tibi. 

t The passage of Propertius is cited above in the quotation from Miiller. The 
thought is expressed by Tibullus in i. 2, 29: quisquis amore tenetur, eat tutusque 
sacerque qualibet. Both passages are cited by Kiessling ad loc. The same thought 
is also alluded to by Ovid repeatedly in the Heroides, as e.g., Penelope 23, sed bene con- 


suluit casto deus aequus amori, and Dido 57, nec violasse fidem temptantibus aequora 
prodest, etc. Cf. also Philodemus Anth. Pal. x. 21: Ktémrps yadnvalyn, pidoviugie, 


Kirpe Sixalwy cbupaxe. 
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Here the poet designates himself as pius, a quality which he then 
proceeds to define more exactly with the words nec sanctam violasse 
jfidem, and not until verse 6 do we learn that the pietas and fides which 
he claims for himself are his devotion and fidelity to Lesbia. The 
passage is instructive for our Horatian ode, and might perhaps lead 
us to a slight modification of our previous conclusion; viz., that in 
both cases the poet’s preoccupation with his own emotion has led him 
to exalt a merit or desert within the narrow orbit of his own conscious- 
ness to the rank of a universal moral quality. Thus for Horace his 
single-hearted devotion to Lalage becomes in the circumscribed vision 
of his soul the type of universal infegritas vitae, just as for Catullus 
a similar fidelity to Lesbia is transformed into a universal piefas. 

But enough of detailed interpretation. With this understanding 
of the opening words it will be clear that our poem is a love song of 
closely knit sequence, proclaiming the worth of loyal and single-hearted 
love, proceeding from the generalization of this theme in the first two 
stanzas, to the experience upon which it rests in the two following, and 
concluding with an assurance for the future in the last two. As for 
the frozen zone and the torrid sun, they are merely types of suffering 
and hardship which, even if they must be endured, shall not distract 
the poet from his love to thoughts of his own pain and danger. Lehrs 
and Munro have both made merry over them, but they might just as 
well have ridiculed the conclusion of Virgil’s final eclogue, where 
Gallus laments that no labors which he might undergo can assuage 
his pain nor cause him to forget his love for the faithless Lycoris: 


non illum [amorem] nostri possunt mutare labores, 
nec si frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, etc., 


or Burns’s lines: 


Though I were doomed to wander on 

Beyond the sea, beyond the sun, 

Till my last weary sand was run, 
Till then and then I love thee. 


If now the emotional sequence of the ode is made clear, we are at 
length in a position to inquire whether as a whole it is meant as an 
earnest expression of the poet’s feeling, or whether it is humorous, 
and in part or in whole mock-heroic or burlesque. Some of the reasons 
which have led to this last intrepretation, viz., the incongruity of 
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beginning and close, I venture to think that I have removed. But 
even so the problem conceivably still remains, and you will guess from 
what I have already said that I would restore the poem to its old- 
time place as a serious lyric expression of the poet’s feeling. But 
in such case we need not go so far as to designate its tone as one of 
heiliger Ernst with Nauck, and with the ethos of Flemming’s music. 
In fact, if the opening words are the words of a lover’s vocabulary, 
the tone of the whole will descend somewhat from the high earnestness 
of a univeral precept to the qualified seriousness which attaches to 
lovers’ vows and assurances; all the world from the beginning has 
listened to them with sympathetic participation, to be sure, but none 
the less with a smile. But that is not to say that the poet is not in 
earnest. Following the conventions of the pastoral and idyllic poetry, 
not only of earlier antiquity, but of his own day, and as practiced 
by his own friends and intimates, Virgil and Tibullus, Horace too 
depicts himself in a scene of rustic primitiveness, wandering through 
the woodland absorbed in his love for Lalage and giving expression 
to it in song. It is a picture from Utopia comparable entirely to 
the other which he has drawn in the fourth ode of the third book, 
where as a child he wandered beyond the bounds of his home and was 
protected miraculously by the doves who covered him sleeping— 
non sine dis animosus injans. In such a scene we have no reason to 
urge that the peril is painted in terms of exaggeration, that the wolf 
in real life would have fled perhaps a little faster if Horace had used 
words of different import from those of his song. For the wolves 
that inhabit fairyland are larger and more terrible than the wolves 
of natural history, as any child can tell you. How otherwise shall 
the rescuer of Red Riding Hood appear heroic, or the deliverance 
of our singing lover be made miraculous ? 

Well, that is the sort of scenery and setting which Horace has given 
us here, all of a piece with the songs of the golden age which Virgil 
was singing, of hostile nature made harmless and even sympathetic 
by the power of song and love. If we yield ourselves to the scene we 
shall not escape the spell, but it is a kind of picture which will not 
bear the test of a too rationalistic questioning. The result in such 
case will be either to make the poet ludicrous, or else, accepting him 
too into the ranks of the laughers, to interpret his work as parody 
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and persiflage. No kind of poetry is more exposed to parody and the 
rationalistic jeer than poetry of a pastoral or idyllic kind. For it 
has only to be turned into the light of common day to provoke merri- 
ment. Virgil did not escape it in his time when in the language of 
pastoral simplicity he wrote nudus ara sere nudus, and an unknown 
contemporary finished his line with the highly sensible remark, 
habebis frigore jebrem. As for Horace, it is doubtless true, as Smith 
observes, that if we approach this poem from our knowledge of the 
Horace of the Satires we shall scarcely be inclined to take it seriously. 
But why should we approach it from this avenue? Why not rather 
from the analogy of such a poem as the seventeenth of the first book ? 
Here we have a pastoral idyll, in every way, except for the portentous 
wolf, comparable to our twenty-second. It is of course a matter of 
regret, in the face of such solemn assurances of fidelity to Lalage, 
that the girl is here quite another; but jesting aside, here is the same 
essential background: the shepherd’s song of Tyndaris which shields 
his flock, and the assurance that his fidelity ( pietas) to her and his songs 
in her honor give him the protection of the gods. 

Both of these poems seem to me charming and delicate beyond 
almost anything else in Horace. But their charm rests upon a fabric 
of convention which cannot lightly be touched. If we turn the setting 
of the seventeenth into reality, and shift from the idealized pastoral 
landscape to the reality of our well-fed man of the world—pinguem 
et nitidum—playing the réle of the rustic shepherd, we shall find that 
di me tuentur, dis pietas mea et musa cordi est was calculated to pro- 
voke a smile in the circle of his city friends quite as much as anything 
in the twenty-second. But I for one prefer to believe that Horace 
was enough of a poetical nature to submit himself to the spell of an 
idealized scene and conception and, rapt in this vision, to compose 
verses of a witchery and magic such as modern romanticism can 


scarcely match. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE ANCIENT HISTORIAN’ 


By Scott FERGUSON 
Harvard University 


A distinguished scholar has recently affirmed and reaffirmed that 
“ancient history is and can be nothing but the interpretation of the 
remains of antiquity which have come down to us.” This definition 
seems at first sight generous enough; for what more can a modest 
historian demand than all the extant materials, and the liberty to 
interpret them as he pleases? But on closer scrutiny it satisfies less. 
For it is a definition that kills with kindness. In giving everything 
it gives nothing. The interpretation of the literary remains belongs, 
of course, to the philologue, and the interpretation of the material 
remains to the archaeologist; so that the historian runs the risk of 
being a king without a kingdom. 

“Tf you see two cows lying in a field,” said Pat 6 @@avaros, “and 
one of them is standing up, that’s a bull.”” The “standing up,” 
which, it appears, betrayed the sex, may in the application consist 
in one man’s professing philology and archaeology in combination; 
and there are doubtless some arrogant persons to whom the definition 
on this showing is satisfactory. As for me, I confess to no desire to 
acquire or to urge others to acquire the united skill and knowledge 
of two such learned groups of men. Besides, this view of the matter 
makes ancient history an obsolete science or art, discarded through 
the wise and irresistible progress of specialization—a conclusion in 
which I can hardly be expected to concur. 

The definition already quoted, which was enunciated by Eduard 
Schwartz in his necrologies of Mommsen and Usener, includes both 
too little and too much. It includes too little because it can be said 
with almost equal truth that the ancient historian is concerned 
mainly with the products of antiquity which have not come down to 


« An address delivered as president of the Harvard Classical Club at its opening 
meeting in the academic year 1909-10. 
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us—with the lost remains, so to speak. He has not simply to deter- 
mine the precise meaning of a text; he has to see also what the text 
implies—what its context and background is. He has constantly 
to reach beyond the extant text to the lost original, and to reconstruct 
its context and background. He has to piece together the usually 
more or less decomposed fragments of a dismembered work—to re- 
store, for example,the A ‘this of Philochorus from the excerpts preserved 
in the later compilations and lexicons. He has to see not simply 
the details of a stoa on the agora of Corinth or Delos, but to infer 
from it the purpose it once served, the life which once surrounded it. 
He should not simply scrutinize the obverse and reverse, the weight 
and purity, of coins; he should try to gather from their provenience 
and number the direction or extent of the commerce they served. 
He must not simply trace in our records the growth of individual 
institutions; he must create or recreate the entire system of public 
law of a people, and deal with this—his own creation—as with a 
traditional datum. He must not simply ascertain the acts of public 
men; he must abstract from their acts their leading ideas and seek 
thus to define their personalities. “Les absents,” as the French say, 
“ont toujours tort.” It is one function of the historian to prove this 
proverb wrong. 

Much of the historian’s work consists in the preparation of mate- 
rials. Of these some lie ready at hand in the beginning; others he 
must himself procure by hard philological and archaeological labor. 
The greater part, however, is furnished to him by the philologues 
and the archaeologists. What, for example, did he possess for his 
construction of pre-Homeric Greece before the excavations of Schlie- 
mann, Doerpfeld, and Evans? How crooked and bad was the 
lumber for what we may term the windows of his Greek house—the 
ideas of the political philosophers—before the work of Diels, von 
Arnim, Wilamowitz, and other philologues? But the historian must 
be more than a carpenter simply. He must go with the archaeologist 
and the philologue, figuratively speaking, into their common forest, 
and become with them a lumberman and sawyer. Otherwise, he 
cannot pick and choose his materials with discretion; he cannot know 
that the timber he gets is the best available. He may know how to 
build, but what he builds is a structure like Ferrero’s Greatness and 
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Decline of Rome. The ancient historian who does not know the meth- 
ods of philology and the nature of archaeological evidence, who can- 
not, on occasion, solve a philological or archaeological problem for 
himself, is at the mercy of his authorities or his own caprices. He 
is in spirit a sophist, and it is difficult to see how he can escape the 
conviction that history is merely the fable convenue. 

The real condition seems to me to be clearly this—that the classical 
philologue, archaeologist, and historian are fellow-workmen in so 
far as the preparation of their materials is concerned. The source 
from which they draw is in each case the same; and where there is a 
certain specialization, as, for example, in textual work, excavating, 
and chronology, the service they render is a common service. All 
are alike interested in the adequate classification and the speedy 
increase of the common stock of materials. 

It it not my business to define the peculiar function of the philo- 
logue, though for the sake of distinguishing that of the historian I shall 
take the liberty of saying that to me it seems to be “literary interpre- 
tation.” The historian has no obligation to try to rival Sellar’s 
Roman Poets, Norden’s Antike Kunstprosa, Heinze’s Vergils epische 
Technik, or Wilamowitz’ Euripides Herakles. For the same reason 
I shall take the liberty of saying that to me the peculiar function of 
the archaeologist seems to be the interpretation—historical and aes- 
thetic—of the material objects of ancient civilization, and in particular 
those of distinct artistic or architectural value. The historian has 
no obligation to try to rival Furtwangler’s Meisterwerke, Doerpfeld’s 
Griechische Theater, or Collignon’s Sculpture Grecque. Hence I 
am bound to affirm from this point of view that the definition which 
has served us thus far as a text includes too much when it leaves to 
the ancient historian this kind of interpretation. 

I should like to convey my conception of the office of the ancient 
historian by three illustrations: (1) The Parthenon excites the interest 
of the historian quite as much as it does that of the archaeologist; 
but he is not concerned with its proportions, the relation between 
the height and thickness of the columns, the effect of the use of Ionic 
and Doric capitals, the composition of the pediment groups, or the 
technique of the individual figures. To ascertain in detail the excel- 
lences which determine for it its high place among the temples of 
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antiquity is not his business. Here he accepts the rating of his col- 
league in archaeology; but, its architectural eminence being once 
conceded, it becomes a factor for him to reckon with, not as enabling | 
| him to solve the personality and determine the characteristics of the | 
sculptor Phidias and the architect Ictinus—for this again is the archae- 
| ologist’s work—but as an expression of the artistic capacity of the 
Athenians, as a focus, so to speak, of the religious life of the community, 
and as a product of the building-policy and a revelation of the ideal 
| interests of Pericles. (2) The historian is concerned, of course, with 
Ovid, but he is not concerned with his style and personality per se. 
| These, as determined for him by the philologue, have historical value 
in so far as they typify or adumbrate the literary power of the Augus- 
| tan age. He does not seek to measure the skill with which Ovid 
interprets or betrays the life and ideas of his society: he seeks to use 
this revelation to deepen his understanding of the habits and interests 
of the Roman aristocrats, and to gather their attitude toward Augustus, 
his government, and his politics. (3) There is nothing in the per- 
i sonality of Heraclides the Critic to give him significance in literature. 
His work, so far as we have it, consists of a portion of his Account 
of Greek Cities, written at the end of the third century B.c. It is a 
| fragment of which the beginning and end are both lost, and it contains 
i several serious Jacunae. Yet to the historian of Athens it has a unique 
| : value in that it alone furnishes him with a bird’s-eye view of the com- 
| 
| 
| 


munity at that time; while to the Greek historian it has more signifi- 
cance than has, for example, the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
because of the light it throws upon the general condition of the 
country at the end of this dark century. 
| Our conclusion is that a monument and a text have importance 
and significance for the historian for the same reason that an incident, 
or an institution, or a man has importance and significance in history. 
Their value is commensurate with the extent to which they in the 
one case reveal, and in the other influence, the action of the community 
in its entirety. Hence the historian is concerned in quite a peculiar 
way with that which shapes most drastically the life of an ethnic 
group—the operation of the state, and the activity of the statesman; 
; though everything contributory must also obtain due attention. His 
office is thus distinguished from that of the philologue and archaeolo- 
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gist by the use which he plans to make of the materials of their common 
study. 

The student of ancient history has, accordingly, in the first place 
to discriminate between what has and what has not been influential— 
the domestic and the foreign situation being alike considered—in 
determining the formation of public sentiment, the growth and opera- 
tion of public institutions, and the resolutions of public men. How, 
it may be asked, is he to learn todoso? The answer is, by experience. 
By experience, gained through noting, while reading with care a 
great work, the scale of values applied in the compositions of a master 
of history; through studying attentively the process by which a master 
selects the data which in his judgment contribute most to the solution 
of specific problems; through trying such composing and investigating 
for himself; and above all, for this alone gives liberty and the hope 
of excellence, through the incessant observation of the realities of 
modern public life. 

Moreover, the ancient historian has to perceive and make others 
perceive what is characteristic in the action, in each given community, 
of particular statesmen and of particular epochs. His task is not 
complete till he has done the like for each ancient people in turn; 
nor is it done then unless the individuality of each great age and each 
great leader is determined with reference to all the existing possibili- 
ties. This is an onerous requirement, but it is an imperative one for 
the best accomplishment; and the extent to which it has been met 
gives a fair measure of the greatness of the historian. It is suicidal for 
a prospective classical historian to aim to know classical history alone. 

Every historian is in a peculiar position with reference to the march 
of events which he is recording. So far as his materials permit— 
and no farther, for unlike a judge he does not have to reach a decision 
when the evidence is inadequate—he has to watch events as they are 
coming tobe. Otherwise he cannot be just to the motives and embar- 
rassments of men and peoples. But at the same time he must look 
forward and determine from their issues—but again simply to the 
extent warranted by the materials at hand—what was really important 
or decisive in the given situations—the acts which produced significant 
and far-reaching results, whether for good or evil it is not for him to 
say, at any rate, not till the end of the entire development has been 
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reached. ‘This position is, of course, one of superiority to each suc- 
ceeding agent, and even the beginner is enabled to sit in judgment on 
Hannibal; but it is one which requires great skill for its proper use. 
To make the proper compromise between each present and each future 
puts the severest demands upon the tact and insight of the historian 
and to take account of what is to come without retarding the action 
or thrusting the unknown upon the reader requires uncommon literary 
power. Here is involved the sublimation of the historian’s art. Here, 
too, is where the ancient historian is most at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with his colleague in the mediaeval and modern, as distinguished 
from the recent, field. For he is sometimes in a position to know 
only the momentary situation, but more often he is allowed to ascertain 
merely the results reached—so defective is his record. This disad- 
vantage he can never wholly remove, but he can at least sharpen his 
perceptions and reduce the limit of error materially by watching 
developments in later times that are parallel to those which he is 
considering. A special obligation is thus imposed upon the student 
of ancient history to know mediaeval and modern history. 

A moment ago I alluded to the inability of the historian to say 
whether results reached were harmful or beneficial till the end of an 
entire development had come. If I were a modern historian I should, 
in all likelihood, have made the statement without any reservations 
whatsoever; for his point of view is still apt to be that everything 
began with the Germanic migrations, and that as yet no end is appar- 
ent. Or, if he is forced to take antiquity into account, he is apt to 
minimize the chasm in historical continuity, usually by depressing 
the ancient world. I would be the last to ignore the many bridges 
which led from the ancient world to the mediaeval and modern: they 
let across so much that was vital that ancient history is even more 
indispensable to the student of history than to the student of the 
classics; but it is at the same time self-evident to me that the culture 
of a thousand years’ growth collapsed in the third century A.D., and 
the complex universal state of a thousand years’ making collapsed 
in the fifth and seventh. Nor can I believe that the issue did not 
retard by perhaps a thousand years the progress of western civiliza- 
tion; for the life which the universal church took, spread, and 
preserved for centuries, on any historical estimate of the value of 
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human activities, was a morbid and unhealthy thing, incomparably 
inferior to that which the Roman Empire had expressed in its civil 
law. Here then was an end, and it was an evil one: it cast a shadow 
back over many generations. Its wmbra and penumbra catch from 
afar the attention of the oncoming historian, and enable him to give 
a directness, concentration, and finality of treatment to his materials 
which are quite beyond the reach of his mediaeval and modern col- 
league. Hence there exists in the simplicity and unity of ancient his- 
tory, in the possibility, which there alone is found, of thinking through 
to the end a great historical development, an unanswerable argument 
for its study in years of maturity by all who aspire to excellence in 
history. 

Its problems, moreover, have been attacked with such vigor and 
intensity by those among the historians since the Renaissance who 
have the best claims to greatness—Gibbon, Niebuhr, Grote, Mommsen 
—that I do not hesitate to affirm that ancient history can still give 
the best schooling in the methods of historical composition; and 
this leadership it cannot lose till our mediaeval and modern “sons” are 
in a position to produce a work comparable in breadth of span, origi- 
nality of thought, mastery of the materials, and surety of judgment 
upon political, economic, religious, literary, artistic, and scientific 
problems with Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des Altertums. 

Historical-mindedness is not a boy’s birthright. To him the prob- 
lem of free-will is apt to present itself, if it comes to him at all, as a 
purely theological question. The gold chains which, according to 
the poet, bind every way the whole round earth about the feet of God 
he is taught from the cradle to recognize and to understand at least 
darkly; but the chains of adamant which every way bind this broad 
world to each receding generation—and ultimately to Rome and 
Greece and the Orient and the days of neolithic and paleolithic men— 
he cannot perceive or appreciate except on acquiring much social and 
political experience. It is for this reason that a historical perspective 
formed without the study of antiquity in years of maturity oppresses 
the imagination by its monstrous foreshortening and leads astray even 
the most cautious historian as often as he generalizes. The remedy 
for this defect, which has become almost a characteristic of American 
work, is obvious. 
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There never was a time when the science of ancient history stood 
higher than now. It has given us—what never existed in antiquity— 
a history of Egypt and a history of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
Thanks to it we know infinitely more than did the best-informed 
men of Hadrian’s time about the development of Greece and Rome. 
The best ancient historians of today stand distinctly above those of 
a generation ago. And there is reason to believe that progress will 
continue; for not for four hundred years have we acquired such a 
mass of new materials, the sifting of which has only just begun. 
Accordingly, to enter upon the study of ancient history is not to 
devote oneself to a decadent science, but to one in which the possi- 
bility now exists of attaining the highest excellence. 
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MEDICINE IN THE ROMAN ARMY 


By EvuGENE HuGH ByRNE 
The University of Wisconsin 


[Note: The best and most recent work on Roman medicine is an article by Salo- 
mon Reinach in the Daremberg-Saglio-Pottier Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques 
et romaines under the title ‘‘ Medicus.” It is fairly complete and gives references to 
all sources. Brief discussions by Friedlander in his Sittengeschichte Roms and by 
Brunner in Die Spuren der rémischen Aerzte auj dem Boden der Schweiz were found 
helpful, particularly for information on the physician Galen, whose writings were not 
available. The various articles by Dr. René Briau are excellent, although they should 
be used carefully. The work entitled Du service de santé militaire chez les Romains, 
in which he has collected many inscriptions, could not be obtained in preparing these 
papers; his second article, L’assistance médicale chez les Romains and those in the Revue 
archeologique, 1885, on “‘L’introduction de la médicine dans le Latium et & Rome” 
were of great assistance.] 

It is remarkable that so important a phase of a well-developed 
military system as an organized medical service should have been 
neglected in the Roman state until the time of Augustus. How were 
the sick and wounded cared for in the centuries preceding the imperial 
era? Barely enough information on this point can be gleaned from 
the ancient writers to enable us to bridge over the ages between semi- 
barbarism and the splendid civilization of the Augustan age. 

The slightest consideration leads to the conclusion that the men 
were largely self-reliant, that in case of need all were ready to aid one 
another. Naturally this would be the first and only means of relief 
and would persist long after a regular system had been evolved. 
Among any primitive, warlike people, the fighters must be able to 
care for their own wounds; and the rank and file soon acquire a knowl- 
edge of the first principles of surgery. The Roman soldiers seem 
to have been equipped for emergencies with bandages; for in one 
instance, unwilling to engage in battle, in order to feign disability 
they used their bandages upon uninjured limbs.’ Whether or not 
there was a corps of soldiers deputized to care for the wounded is 
not known. Dionysius? tells us that those unable to continue the 


1 Dionysius Halicarnassus, Aniig. Rom., ix. 50. 
2 Dion. Hal., op. cit., viii. 65. 
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fight dropped to the rear; this was also the custom in the time of 
Caesar, who recounts a critical contest in which the wounded were 
not given permission to retire to the rear for rest and assistance.’ 
It is not improbable that there was in the rearguard a group charged 
with this duty, and we may even conjecture that the weak and conva- 
lescent were utilized for the purpose. From the earliest times the 
army relied upon the civilian class for assistance, and the great houses 
in and about Rome were accustomed to receive the wounded soldiers. 
The consul Marcus Fabius, after a severe engagement with the Etru- 
rians in 437 B.C., distributed the wounded among the patrician fami- 
lies? The greater number were placed with the Fabii themselves, 
and the historian assures us that by none were they treated more 
attentively. In the provinces this custom of quartering the wounded 
upon the inhabitants of the district was followed as late as the time 
of Alexander Severus. How early the patrician and wealthy families 
began to maintain in their populous households slaves trained in 
medicine we do not know; but slave physicians were common in the 
third century B.c. and probably existed much earlier. The care 
received by ailing soldiers fortunate enough to be quartered in one 
of these families was therefore no doubt the best obtainable. That 
this lack of system was on the whole very unfortunate is at once 
apparent, and Livy tells us that after the battle of Sutrium many 
more soldiers died from their wounds than had fallen in the fight. 
In Caesar’s time are found the first traces of systematic care for the 
comfort of the wounded. When expedient, Caesar delayed his march 
for their benefit;5 if circumstances forced him to leave them behind 
he established camps or garrisons® for their accommodation, or quar- 
tered them upon the inhabitants. The wounded were conveyed 
to the camp or village in wagons;’ the officers were sometimes ac- 
commodated with litters. Although Caesar, who bestowed upon 
physicians the civil rights hitherto denied them,? does not mention 
physicians in his commentaries, he unquestionably maintained one on 


t De bel. Gal., iii. 4, 4. 6 Ibid., viii. 48, 7. 

2 Livy, ii. 47, 12. 7 Caesar, De bel. Aj., xxi. 3. 
3 Lampridus, Alex. Sev., 47. 8 De bel. Hisp., xxxviii. 2. 
4 Livy, ix. 32, 12. 9 Suetonius, Jul. Caes., 42. 


5 De bel. civ., iii. 75, 1. 
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the field; for his contemporaries, Cato Minor’ and Pansa? were pro- 
vided with freedmen as physicians. Cicero marvels at the unseemly 
outcries often made by the raw recruits when wounded, whereas the 
seasoned veteran calmly looks about for a physician to dress his 
wounds.’ The first official medical attendants on the battle-field, 
then, were the personal attendants of the commanders. Cicero’s 
remarks signify that their exertions were not confined to the prae- 
torian tent but were extended to the ranks. The sympathy and 
consideration for the wounded displayed by Caesar confirms this 
statement. However limited must have been the aid that one such 
physician could render an army, his presence marks an important 
step in advance, since it led the way to the appointment of physicians 
for general service. 

The need of permanent physicians for military service became 
so evident that when the military system was reorganized under 
Augustus and a standing army with a permanent camp established, 
appointments of medici were made to each division of the army. 
Numerous inscriptions have been found which establish the titles 
medicus legionis, and medicus cohortis.4 The following is an example 
of these inscriptions. It was found near Vindonissa, where the famous 
twenty-first legion was once encamped, and dates from the first century 
after Christ.‘ 


Tl CLADIO HMN 
MEDICO LEG: 
CLA/DIAE YIETAE ElVS 
ATTICVS PARONVS* 


The number of physicians assigned to a cohort or legion has not been 
determined, since there are no data at hand whereby the point may 


t Plutarch, Cato Minor, 70. 

2 Suetonius, Octav., 11. 3 Tusc. disput., ii. 16. 

4 Collected by Dr. René Briau, Du service de santé militaire chez les Romains. 
5 Brunner, Die Spuren der rim, Aertze au} dem Boden der Schweiz, p. 20. 


6“To Tiberius Claudius Hymnus, physician of the 21st legion, and to Claudia 
Quieta (his wife), his patron, Atticus, (has dedicated this tablet).” 
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be settled. The military organization from the reign of Augustus 
was so complete that it is safe to assume that the service was fairly 
efficient. There is no reason to believe that any physician in the 
army at this time ranked above another. Probably each was enrolled 
in a century of soldiers with a definite portion of the army under his 
care and was included in the principales. On the column of Trajan 
is depicted a scene in which several wounded soldiers are receiving 
assistance; limbs are being bandaged by men whose dress and accou- 
terments differ in no respect from that of the suffering soldiers. 
Since the service was well organized in Trajan’s time, it is probable 
that we have here the likenesses of medici cohortis in performance of 
their duties. The duties would include relief of distress on the field 
and care of those confined to their tents by illness or injury. The 
two fleets established by Augustus for coast defense at Messina 
and Ravenna were provided with physicians. There was probably 
one for each trireme, and the larger vessels may have carried 
more." 

Tents were set aside for the wounded in the time of the later 
republic. This was the first step toward the establishment of vale- 
tudinaria, or field hospitals. The valetudinarium in the so-called 
“flying military camp” was simply a group of tents reserved for 
soldiers suffering from grievous wounds. No doubt those whose 
wounds were slight were allowed to remain in their own quarters. 
There is no mention of the valetudinaria in the descriptions of Roman 
camps prior to the reign of Trajan. In Trajan’s reign a field surveyor 
named Hyginus wrote an elaborate, rather technical description of a 
flying camp.? He is the first writer to mention the valetudinarium 
of the field, and tells us that it was situated as far as possible from the 
velerinarium and fabricia in order that the invalids might not be 
disturbed by noise. A valetudinarium was usually arranged to accom- 
modate two hundred men. It was in charge of the medicus castren- 
sis or castrorum. This office was quite distinct, apparently, from 
that of the medici legionis or cohortis, whose attention would be con- 
fined to work in the field. ‘The administration of the valetudinarium 


1 Briau: Du service de santé mil. 
2 Hyginus Gromaticus, De munitionibus castrorum, 8 ff. 


3 Cagnat, Armée rom. d’ Afrique, p. 184. 
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was in charge of the optationes valetudinarii,’ while general super- 
vision lay with the prefect of the camp. 

In a flying camp the valetudinarium was necessarily hastily con- 
structed and was not elaborately equipped. But as the tent reserved 
for the wounded in Cicero’s time was the prototype of the valetudi- 
narium, so the valetudinarium developed from a group of tents under 
the charge of physicians, into the well-equipped military hospital 
of a permanent character. In 1893 the ruins of one of these estab- 
lishments were discovered on a Roman military road near Baden, 
Switzerland, not far from ancient Vindonissa, the seat of Roman 
legions. The ruins disclose the remains of an imposing fagade, a 
colonnaded portico, and traces of walls outlining as many as fourteen 
rooms. The larger may have been subdivided into smaller compart- 
ments, for fragments of wooden partitions have been found. Innu- 
merable surgical instruments were uncovered, as well as several small 
boxes enclosing drugs so well preserved that their identity has been 
established. One small room contained balances such as are used 
by pharmacists; various other articles point indubitably to the use 
of the building as a hospital. It is conjectured that the structure 
dates from the second century A.D. The existence of such a building, 
so equipped, indicates the high point to which the medical service 
in the Roman army had been advanced. Little more could have 
been done by the state for the care of suffering soldiers. The salu- 
brious climate of Baden, the proximity of the baths, the splendid 
equipment of the building, combined to make it a monument to the 
medical service in the Roman army.’ 

The rapid development under the Empire was due largely to a 
sense of expediency and of economy, but also to the sympathy of the 
great commanders and emperors for their men. Germanicus and 
Tiberius‘ visited and encouraged the sick; Pliny extols Trajan for 
his sympathy;5 Dio Cassius tells us that Trajan tore up his own 
garments for bandages when nothing else was at hand.° Hadrian 
was scarcely less considerate, for he often visited the wounded 


t Digest, L, 6, 13. 

2 Anonymous pamphlet, Un hépital militaire romain (Zurich). 

3 Tacitus, Annales, I, 71, 5. Ss Paneg. in Traj., 13. 
4 Val. Paterc., ii. 114. 6 Dio Cassius, 68, 8. 
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soldiers “‘in suis hospitiis.”* It was the custom of Alexander Severus 
regularly to make the rounds of the tents of the injured, even to the 
farthest ranks of the army. He procured for their use in following 
the army, chariots, car penta, “ milites se magis servare, quam se ipsum, 
quod salus publica in his esset.”*? When he thought it advisable, 
he placed the sick in households in the neighborhood; the owners were 
recompensed for their trouble and expense, whether the soldiers recov- 
ered or not. Aurelian, as tribune, forbade physicians attached to the 
army to receive money from the soldiers,? a measure calculated to 
secure equal attention to all who needed care. 

Of the skill and knowledge of these physicians we know very 
little. The variety and nature of the surgical instruments discovered 
in Roman remains indicate a good knowledge of surgery. Galen, 
however, Rome’s greatest medical light, and body physician to Marcus 
Aurelius, far in advance of most physicians of his day, criticizes those 
who accompanied Aurelius on his campaign against the Marcomanni 
for their ignorance of anatomy. Modern authorities agree that 
Galen’s knowledge of human anatomy was extremely limited and 
inexact. Those whom he reproached, therefore, must have been 
inferior indeed, provided that his remarks are not tinged with profes- 
sional jealousy. 

On the whole, the medical knowledge of the time was scarcely 
more than rudimentary. Surgical skill was far in advance of it, and 
especially in the army, where the practical application facilitated prog- 
ress. The Roman genius for organization leads us to believe that 
the advance in the mechanism of a sanitary system in the army far 
exceeded the growth of knowledge of medicine itself. 


1 Spartianus, Hist. Aug. Script., x, 12. 
2 Lamprid., Alex. Sev., 47. 
3 Vospic., Aurel., 7. 
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A FEATURE OF THE LOCAL HIT IN THE TRAGEDIES 
OF EURIPIDES 


By SAMUEL ELIoT BASSETT 
University of Vermont 


Euripides was in a peculiar sense the poet of the people. He 
took pains to make his dramas both intelligible and interesting to 
the lower strata of his audience. That his appeal to the masses was 
successful is indicated by the criticisms of Aristophanes and by numer- 
ous anecdotes (in Patin, Tragigues Grecques, I, 63 f.). Euripides 
is likely to have caught the ear of the common people, as Aristophanes 
would have us believe, by the sensational character not only of his 
themes, but also of his conceits (Frogs, 98 f.) and his music (Frogs, 
1301 f. 1314. cf. Plut. Mor. p.795D). Possibly, also, the two features 
of tragedy which were regarded as especially Euripidean, the intro- 
ductory monologue and the deus ex machina, may have been used 
by the poet partly, at least, with the idea of holding the attention of 
the gallery. The “family history” of the Prologos (76 yévos rod 
Spduaros, Frogs, 946 f.), which was superfluous so far as the plot and 
the cultured spectator were concerned, may have had its raison d’éire 
in the desire of the poet to refresh the minds of the common people 
in regard to the details of the myth; and the spectacular entrance of 
the divinity undoubtedly, as Decharme suggests (Euripides, Engl. 
trans. p. 271), delighted and astonished the audience. Finally, the 
happy ending may be regarded on the authority of Aristotle (Poetics, 
13, 7) as a play to the gallery. 

Each of these devices for winning the attention of the common 
people has been more or less censured as a dramatic blemish. Euripi- 
des employed one other kind of gallery play, however, for which 
not even Aristophanes blamed him. This is a broad application of 
what is known in comedy as the local hit. It is a reference to persons, 
places, events, or customs with which the audience is intimately 
connected. There are three ways in which the poet uses this feature. 
The first is the appeal to national pride by the exhibition of the infe- 
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riority of the barbarian to the Greek, for example, the gullibility of 
Thoas in the Tauric Iphigenia and of Theoklymenos in the Helena. 
The second is the reference to contemporaneous events, the most 
certain of which are mentioned by Decharme (op. cit., pp. 1169 ff.). 
The third, to which the writer wishes to call attention, is the appeal 
to local pride by means of the laudatory reference to Athens. A 
brief summary of the evidence from the seventeen genuine extant 
tragedies will show to what extent this feature of the local hit was a 
part of the poet’s stock-in-trade. 

The Jon is Athenian in theme and in tendency. It points out the 
divine origin of the Ionian tribe, and although the scene is laid at 
Delphi, laudatory references to Athens are numerous (8, 184, 262, 
590, 1038, 1060). The scene of the Suppliants and of the Heracleidae 
is laid on Attic soil, and in each the greatness of the city is magnified. 
The latter play, in fact, is called by an ancient commentator a eulogy 
of Athens. In six of the remaining thirteen tragedies, the Electra, 
Hercules, Iphigenia in Tauris, Medea, Orestes, and Phoenissae, the 
local hit is clearly made: In the Electra, Orestes is commanded by 
the Dioscuri to go to Athens and stand trial on the Areiopagos, 

iv’ etoeBeorarn 


BeBaia ex ye Tod Geois (vss. 1262 f.). 


A similar reference is found in Orestes, 1648. In Hercules, Medea, 
and Phoenissae, the hero or heroine is in the sequel, like Orestes, to 
go to Athens, there to find either respite from trouble or repose in 
death. In two of these tragedies, and likewise in the Hippolytus, 
Theseus, the legendary hero of Athens, plays a prominent réle. In 
the Phoenissae, Teiresias has just come from Athens (852), where he 
participated in a glorious victory (855). Finally, in the Tauric 
Iphigenia (943, 960, 978), the origin of the Athenian festival of the 
Chées is explained by an incident in the adventures of Orestes, and 
in the sequel the heroine, like Oedipus, Heracles, and Medea, is to 
end her days on Attic soil (vss. 1448 ff.). Thus in ten of the seventeen 
genuine tragedies of Euripides which have come down to us, Athens 
is in some way brought into the action. 

The lost plays, too, if judged by the slight evidence which we 
possess, did not lack the local reference. The Theseus and the 
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Erechtheus, even more than the Jon, must have appealed to Athenian 
pride (cf. Lycurgus, Contra Leocrates, too and Eur., Frg. 362, 5, 
Nauck), and in the Hypsipyle, if Professor von Wilamowitz is right 
in his apparently certain conjecture (Oxyrhynchus Pap. VI, p. 28), 
the origin of the Euneidae at Athens was explained in the @coroyla 
by the command of Dionysus to Hypsipyle’s son, Euneos, to go to 
Athens. A similar command of the deus ex machina is parodied by 
Euboulus in a fragment (Kock, II, 167, assigned by Nauck [Frg. 225] 
to the Antiope of Euripides) in which Amphion is ordered «Aewvas 
*A@nvas éxrrepav. 

There remain seven tragedies, Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, 
Hecuba, Helena, Iphigenia in Aulide, and Troadae, the theme and 
action of which have no connection with Athens. But even in three 
of these the poet does not forget his city. The praises of Alcestis 
(452) are to be sung Aurdpaoi 7 év OABlaws ’AOdvas. The 
Trojan women had rather go as captives Tav krewav Onoews evdai- 
pova ywpav (Troad. 208 f., cf. 218 f. tav iepav Onjoews 
x@pay, in the antistrophe) than to any other city in the world. Like- 
wise in the Hecuba (466 ff.) the chorus wonder if it will be their lot 
to dwell in the city of Pallas and broider the peplos of Athena. The 
Rhesus, too, shows the influence of Euripides in this respect (941-46). 

We find, therefore, that there is some laudatory reference to Athens 
in all but four of the seventeen genuine tragedies which we possess. 
These four exceptions are Andromache, Bacchae, I phigenia in Aulide, 
and Helena. Of these the Andromache was performed elsewhere 
than at Athens, and the Bacchae and the J phigenia in Aulide were 
written, or at least finished, in Macedonia. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find no eulogy of Athens in these three. This leaves but one 
tragedy, the Helena, which is in many respects extraordinary, in 
which there is either no reference to Athens or else no reason to explain 
its absence. It seems a fair inference, therefore, that among the 
many devices which Euripides employed for gaining and holding 
the attention of the great mass of his audience, the local reference 
must be included. This does not prevent us from concluding also 
that Euripides, the recluse, was, in spite of the innuendo of Aris- 
tophanes, one of the most patriotic of poets. 


Reports from che Classical Field 


Edited by J. J. SCHLICHER 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journa/ informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familia with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the a.ms and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAMME OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLAS- 

SICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, TO 

BE HELD AT CHICAGO, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 29 

AND 30, 1910. 

FRmpDAY MorRNING 
GREETINGS. 
1. Gorpon J. Lainc, The University of Chicago: ‘“‘The Legend of the Trojan 

Settlement in Latium.” 

After an examination of the statements made by Greek and Latin authors in regard 
to the career of Aeneas after his escape from Troy, the paper discusses the various 
theories that have been advanced to account for the extension of his wanderings to 
Latium and his appearance in the early history of the Romans. 


2. Jostan B. GAME, Missouri State Normal School: ‘‘Some Phases of Cicero’s 


Invective.” 

The partial results of an examination into Cicero’s use of invective. The invec- 
tive material from all his orations has been collected and classified. Some of the rules 
which guided him in his invective oratory seem in sight. There exists a remarkable 
sameness (a) in the character of accusations made against all his great enemies; () 
likewise in the vocabulary of his invective; (c) in the exact expressions used in many 
instances. This investigation seems to go far toward establishing much of Cicero’s 
invective as mere rhetoric. It consequently has little value as a basis for accurate 
history. In other words, if it is established that he accuses his great enemies of the 
same crimes, and uses the same appellations and epithets, and even the same sentences 
in expressing his intense feeling, it must follow that all such invective is of no prime 
value in preparing a historical estimate of the facts concerning these men. 

3. FRANK B. Fow.er, Lombard College: ‘‘The Mirum-Quin Constructions.” 

It is commonly claimed that the origin of the mirum-quin construction is to be 
found in an original paratactic question. It seems preferable to connect this rarely 
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occurring construction with the common quin clauses, and if I am correct in claiming 
(Class. Phil. 111, 408 ff.) that guin never had an interrogative force, the old explanation 
is manifestly impossible. Mirum quin is easily connected with the non dubium est 
quin construction, which in turn owes its origin to the fact that non dubium est denies 
hindrance to thought. But in order that there may be the implication of a negative, 
the mirum-quin sentences as a whole must be interrogative. Therefore such a sentence 
as the following and the other mirum-quin sentences should be written with an interro- 
gation point: Trin. 967—Mirum quin ab avo eius aut proavo acciperem qui sunt mortui ? 


4. JosepH B. Prxe, University of Minnesota: “Present and Future Status of 
Latin in the High Schools of Minnesota.” Discussion to be opened by 
Franklin H. Potter, University of Iowa. 

The situation in Minnesota taken to be typical for this region. The relation of 
university to high schools; numbers taking German; vocational courses; attitude of 
superintendents and principals toward Latin and German; criticism of endeavor to 
make German a substitute for Latin; value of linguistic study in high schools; probable 
results in agricultural communities and smaller high schools. 


BusINEss SESSION. 
AFTERNOON 
5. G.C. Fiske, University of Wisconsin: ‘‘A Traveling Lantern-Slide Collection” 

(illustrated). Discussion to be opened by WALLACE REIss, South Division 

High School, Milwaukee. 

Describes the organization of the traveling lantern-slide collection established in 
the state of Wisconsin by the co-operation of the Latin Teachers’ Association and the 
University Extension Department of the University of Wisconsin. The paper considers 
(1) the proper limits of visual instruction in the teaching of high-school Latin; (2) 
the preparation and arrangement and business administration of the collection; (3) 
the composition of the small traveling reference library accompanying the collection; 
(4) the results hoped for when the collection, divided into two lectures, ‘The Ruins 
of Ancient Rome” and “A Day with the Romans” shall become generally known in 
the state. 


6. J. Remsen BisHop, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan. ‘Who and 
What Is to Blame for Poor Results in the Teaching of Latin?” Discussion 
to be opened by H. J. Barton, University of Illinois. 


7. Epwarp L. CoLeBEck, Birmingham College: ‘‘The Neglect in Some American 
Colleges and High Schools of Latin Writing.” Discussion to be opened by 
A. J. Moon, Howard College. 


(a) The inherent difficulty of the subject; (b) the lack of appreciation of the impor- 
tance of Latin writing; (c) the teacher’s disinclination to insist upon its practice. 


8. WALTER DENNISON, University of Michigan: “Are We Really Teaching 
Latin?” Paper to be discussed by ARTHUR T. WALKER, University of 
Kansas, and M. J. Hart, William McKinley High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Many men of the last generation who had a thorough classical education do not 

cease to love the masterpieces of Greek and Latin literature; they keep on their shelves, 
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and in their odd moments still read with joy, their Horace and Homer, Lucian and 
Juvenal. Very many high-school boys and college students of the present day, on their 
own testimony, “hate” Latin, and when they have finished a course in the subject, 
in great haste dispose of their books at the nearest second-hand bookstore, and never 
afterward think, without a mental shudder, of the authors whose works they were 
forced to read. Whose fault is it that this is so? Is it the fault of the times entirely, 
or are we teaching too much about Latin and not enough Latin itself ? 


FrmpAY EVENING 


ANNUAL AppREss: “The Classicist of Today,’’ PRoressoR HARRY THURSTON 
Peck, Columbia University. 


SATURDAY MorNING 


9. BENJAMIN L. D’OocE, Michigan State Normal College: ‘‘A Journey in Roman 

Africa”’ (illustrated). 

The first part of the paper is devoted to the topography of Carthage and its environs 
and to the archaeological discoveries that have been made on that site. The latter 
part of the paper gives an account of a Timegad, the Pompeii of Algeria, and the objects 
of interest there remaining. 


to. R. B. STEELE, Vanderbilt University: ‘‘The Future Periphrastic in English 
and Latin.” 

Examples akin to the familiar “is going to be” are to be found in Early English, 
showing, as does the Latin /audatum iri, an interesting development in verbs of motion. 
The free conversational use of “‘is going to be” indicates a difference between written 
and spoken English, and illustrates the thesis that progress is along the line of least 
resistance, the difficulties in the use of “shall” and “will” rendering desirable a way 
of escape from them both. The books recognize “‘is about to be,”’ but common usage 
moves along with “is going,” reserving “is about” for immediate occurrences. In 
Latin the active future periphrastic has as its basis a form in -urus, whose early origin 
is attested by its use in some forms of indirect statement in which it was forced to do 
service. The usage of Vergil may be interpreted as indicating that the periphrastic 
was vulgar, though the occurrences fail to show that the change from -am to -es in two 
conjugations affected its use. 

11. Roy C. FLICKINGER, Northwestern University: “‘The Influence of Local 

Theatrical Conditions upon the Drama of the Greeks.” 


The paper is not controversial in spirit, but is intended to call attention to some 
facts that not all classical scholars recognize the significance of, to say nothing of the 
students of the drama in other fields. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SESSION. Statement of General Condition of the Association. 
T. C. Burcess, Secretary-Treasurer. 


GENERAL BUSINESS. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


12. CHARLES Knapp, Columbia University: ‘References to Literature and 

Painting in Plautus and Terence.” 

The purpose is, first of all, to gather together all references to painting in Plautus 
and Terence, and all allusions of a literary or quasi-literary character; and, secondly, 
to make such observations as the assembled references warrant. A previous study 
of the author’s entitled “Travel in Ancient Times as Seen in Plautus and Terence” 
had certain interesting by-products; for example, this study threw light from a wholly 
unexpected source on the much-discussed question of the relation of Plautus and Ter- 
ence to their Greek originals, showing that Plautus, in the matters covered by that 
paper, shows far more independence and a far more intense Roman spirit than are 
displayed by Terence. In view of the early place of Plautus and Terence in the history 
of Latin literature, no such results can be expected from the present study ; both authors, 
in the field covered by the paper, are dependent on Greek sources. 


13. Miss GENEVA MISENER, Dean of Kenwood Institute: ‘Country Life in 
Greece in the First Century A.D.” 


14. BANKs J. WILpMAN, Miami University: ‘‘Transitional Particles and Devices 
in Horace Sat. i and Epist. i. 


15. D. D. Hatns, Wabash College: “Greek Plays in America” (illustrated). 
Discussion to be opened by THEODORE LYMAN WRIGHT, Beloit College. 


The results of an investigation which has covered, as thoroughly as possible, the 
universities and colleges of the United States. The Greek play idea originated with 
the Oedipus Tyrannus at Harvard in 1881, and plays have been put on since that date 
by more than thirty institutions. They were given at first in the original, but the prac- 
tice of presenting them in English soon followed, and a majority of the performances 
have been in translation. The audiences have ranged from a small gathering at a 
“parlor reading’’ to the 8,o00 who saw the Birds at the opening of the Greek theater 
of the University of California. ‘The costumes have varied from himatia of sheets to the 
productions of the foremost costumers of the country. Latin plays have been much 
fewer, yet the number in the aggregate has been large. 


The Classical Association of Pittsburg and Vicinity 

This association was organized early in the fall of 1907. Its aim, as given 
in the constitution, is “to create a larger appreciation of classical literature, to 
encourage more efficient instruction, and to unify the interests of classical teachers.”’ 
Its membership includes not only teachers of the humanities, but lawyers, business 
men, and literary women. A brief outline of the work of each year will best 
indicate the scope of the organization: 


1907-8: 
“The Roman Forum in 1906” (illustrated). 
“A Day at Old Troy with Doerpfeld’s Party.” 
“Virgil in the Secondary Schools.” 
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“The Roman Theater” (illustrated). 
“Dost Thou Know Greek ?” 
1908-9: 
“The Position of Women in Ancient Greece and Rome.” 
“The Value of Classical Training.” 
“Round Table—Declensions, Conjugations, Vocabularies, Translation, and 
Syntax.” 
“The Attic Theater of the Fifth Century”’ (illustrated). 
“The Agamemnon of Aeschylus:” 
a) A Performance ina Greek Theater. 
b) The Trilogy. : 
c) A character sketch of Clytemnestra. 
d) Religious Views of Aeschylus. 
‘Linguistics in Literature in Classical Study.”’ 


1909-10: 
“The Practical Value of Classical Research.” 
“The Position of the Ships in the Battle of Salamis.” 


“A Reading from Horace.” 

“Greek and Roman History in Secondary Schools.” 

“‘A Symposium on Prose Composition in School and College.” 

“A Reading from the De amicitia.”’ 

“Current Events” were introduced at the last meeting. Under this topic 
new books were discussed, and a general report was given upon happenings in 
the classical field. 

Six meetings are held each year on Saturday mornings. For two years they 
were held in the Pittsburgh Academy, but during the present year the association 
has moved from place to place within its territory, a plan whose results have been 
very encouraging. The sessions have been well attended, and through them the 
glorious things of Greece and Rome are not being shut away from the peop) >, 


but taken out among them. 
The president of the association is Mr. J. B. Hench, of Shadyside Academy.— 


N. Anna Petty, Secretary, Carnegie, Pa. 


Miscellaneous News 

The Hudson River Classical Association, of whose first programme notice 
is given under another head, was formed at Albany, February 5. The meeting 
was called under the general direction of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. Seventy-three teachers were present from the territory of the new associa- 
tion, which extends from Poughkeepsie to Saratoga and Utica. 

Up to March 1o the new entrance requirements in Latin, which were printed 
in the February number of the Journal, had been adopted by the following five 
institutions: Yale, Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, The University of 
Chicago, and Bowdoin College. 
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Dido, the Phoenician Queen, a dramatization from Vergil, was given a few 
weeks ago by the members of the Vergil II class of the Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, under the direction of Miss Virginia E. Claybaugh, one of the 
Latin teachers. Very little in the way of scenery or accessories was used, but the 
garments of the pupils were made according to Greek designs with much care and 
taste. The performance was on the afternoon of a regular school day. The 
text was from Professor Miller’s “Two Dramatizations from Vergil.” 


On the 27th of next September, the eightieth birthday of Johannes Vahlen, 
it is the plan of his many friends and former pupils to present him with a gift 
which will express their respect and devotion to him. The gift proposed by those 
in charge is a bust of the venerable professor. Contributions may be sent to B. 
G. Teubner, Leipzig, and should be marked “Beitrag Vahlen.” 


As a preparation for the reading of the fifth book of Virgil, eight pupils of 
the Fort Dodge, Ia., high school recently accompanied their teacher to Des 
Moines, to hear Professor Gulick’s lecture on the “Olympic Games,” given under 
the auspices of the Archaeological Society of Des Moines. The pupils thor- 
oughly appreciated their opportunity and, since their return, have reported on 
the lecture to the rest of the class, and have written accounts of it for the High 
School Quarterly. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has made several changes 
and acquisitions in its classical department. A small extension has been built out 
of one of the rooms, just large enough to accommodate the frescoes from Basco 
Reale acquired in 1903. The room is as nearly as possible a reproduction of 
the original room where the frescoes were found. An exquisite little flying Eros, 
belonging to J. Pierpont Morgan, has been placed on an ancient table, which 
stands in the center of the room. Both of these, like the frescoes, are from Basco 
Reale. The space formerly occupied by the frescoes in the gallery will be filled 
by Greek sculpture, among which are the following, recently acquired: A crouch- 
ing Venus of the same type as the famous one in the Louvre, a Greek lion similar 
to the Nereid Lion in the British Museum, a fragmentary statue of a seated phi- 
losopher, with fine treatment of the drapery and signed with the name of Zeuxis, 
a fine female torso, and a Roman portrait bust of a young man, excellently pre- 
served. There is also a large water-jar, with cups, plates, and jugs of terra-cotta, 
probably a dinner-set, of the third century B.c., which were found in a grave. 


One of the features of the fiftieth anniversary, in 1911, of the founding of the 
Italian kingdom is to be a Monumental Zone, extending along the Appian Way 
from the Porta Capena to the Porta Appia. It was the hope of Commendatore 
Boni, the famous archaeologist in charge of the excavations in the Forum, who 
was a member of the commission, that the work might be made of archaeological 
value if a strip several hundred feet in width were excavated through the whole 
length of the zone. This plan has been abandoned, Boni himself has resigned 
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from the commission, and the “Zona,” it appears, is now to be nothing more than 
a modern boulevard. 


Professor Eduard Meyer, of the University of Berlin, has during the winter 
given courses of lectures at the University of Chicago on “‘Alexander the Great 
and the Absolute Monarchy,” and on ‘The Great Colonization of the East 
after Alexander,” and at Northwestern University on ‘‘Constitutions and Political 
Theories of Greece.” 


Professor James S. Reid, of the University of Cambridge, is conducting 
courses during the present semester at Columbia University, on Roman Philos- 
ophy, and Greek Stoicism, and a course of lectures on Roman Municipalities. 


Recent Meetings 
Hudson River Classical Association, Albany, February 5 


“Some Phases of Roman Business Life,”’ Professor Charles Knapp, Columbia. 

“The New College Entrance Requirements,” Miss Agnes R. Davison, Albany 
High School. 

“Some Helps for Classical Teachers,’ Miss Veda Thompson. 


Latin Section, Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, Cleveland, February 11 


“The Cultivation of the Power to Read Latin as an Ideal”’: 

a) The Influence of This Ideal on the Course of Study, Mr. D. W. Lothman, 
East High School, Cleveland. 

b) The Place of Vocabulary Study in the Attainment of This Ideal, Miss M. 
Grace Vance, Shaw Academy, East Cleveland. 

c) The Relation of the Study of Syntax to This Aim, Dr. W. G. Leutner, Western 
Reserve University. 

d) Literary Appreciation as Conditioned on the Attainment of This Ideal, Miss 
Amelia Schoeninger, Canton High School. 


Eastern Massachusetts Section, Classical Association of New England, Bos- 
ton, February 12 

“In Memoriam: Thomas Bond Lindsay,” Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton. 

“The New Museum and the Classical Teacher” (illustrated), Arthur Fairbanks, 
director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

“Practical Use of the Reflectoscope in Teaching Classics” (illustrated), B. F. 
Harding, Milton Academy. 

“Widening toward the Past,” Dean Putnam Lockwood, Harvard University. 

“The Report of the Commission,” Professor John C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 

“The Noble Art of Translation,” Professor Angie Clara Chapin, Wellesley College. 

“Recent Work on the Erechtheum” (illustrated), Lacey D. Caskey, Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

Discussion of Timely Topics. 

Luncheon (Restaurant of the Museum of Fine Arts). 
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Book Rediews 


Caesar: The Gallic War, Books I-VII. By Arcurpatp L. Hopces. 
, New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xiii+ 522. $1.25. 

It is the plan of many of the secondary-school teachers to begin the reading 
of Caesar with Book ii. Heretofore there have been some difficulties in follow- 
ing and making good use of the notes, which have been graded from the first 
book onward. In this new edition of Caesar, the author has taken especial 
account of this difficulty, and, as he himself says in his preface, the notes on 
Book ii have been made full and complete in themselves. 

The text consists of the full seven books, with notes on the first four usually 
read, and footnotes to assist the scholar in reading at sight the other three. In 
a general criticism, I would say that the book is a bit bulky for everyday use, 
and the print a little too fine. The ordinary high-school scholar must carry 
about three Latin books at least, and many others as well; so that each addition 
at once adds to his burden. I should prefer to have the three books for sight 
translation in a separate volume, which could be kept on the table close at hand 
ready for use at any time. 

I have never seen a better statement of the “Gallic Wars before 58 B. c.” than 
is here given—clear, concise, and to the point. 

The maps are distinct, not burdened with too many names and dated routes, 
which puzzle and confuse both teacher and scholar. A new and valuable feature 
is a modern map, which shows the present appearance of the country and adds 
an up-to-date interest in the places mentioned by Caesar. We miss the list of 
idioms which we have found useful, but find that many of them appear in the 
Vocabulary. In place of these, there are some fifteen pages devoted to ‘Word 
Groups,” which must prove valuable because they help the pupil to associate 
words together in gaining a vocabulary. 

One change in the text which is helpful is the use of -és in the accusative 
plural of all -é stems. The text is printed with indicated quantities; the notes 
are good and the Vocabulary adequate. 

Atice M. WING 


CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae. By Danret A. Penick. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1908. Pp. xx+171. $1.00. 


The text of this edition is based upon that of Eussner (1900). Misprints are 
rare, quantities are correctly marked, and the typography is excellent. The 
introduction (13 pp.) is divided between a discussion, first, of the life and times 
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of Sallust and of Catiline (64 pp.), and second, of the peculiarities of Sallust’s 
style (7 pp.). The text is preceded by a colored map of Italy and the near-by 
islands and coasts. There are six full-page illustrations. Opposite p. 42 is a 
cut of a section of the Tullianum. The descriptive text accompanying this cut 
is quite inaccurate. 

The distinguishing feature of the book is the very successful attempt ‘‘to 
show his (Sallust’s) style through his syntax.” This purpose of course has its 
inevitable effect upon the notes (32 pp.), which are dominated by the idea of 
syntax. A syntactical appendix (26 pp.) following the notes consists of 185 
statements of grammatical principles and six explanations of “figures.” Most 
of these statements are taken directly from the Gildersleeve-Lodge grammar, 
whose nomenclature is used throughout. Reference, however, is always made to 
Harkness, Allen and Greenough, and Bennett. The entire appendix seems better 
suited to a book on Latin writing than to an edition like the one under considera- 
tion. The necessary grammar references and explanations of Sallustian usage 
should have been placed in the notes and introduction. Literary references and 
notes dealing with political matters and with details of the conspiracy are lamen- 
tably few in number and very meager. 

To sum up, it may be said that we have in this edition a very excellent presenta- 
tion of the style and syntax of Sallust and a very convenient vocabulary for the 
student. The book will prove useful to the teacher and handy to consult. Its 
adaptability to classroom work as compared with other school editions is more 


of a question. 
WILBER J. GREER 


WASHBURN COLLEGE 


Plato: “Apology of Socrates” and “Crito.” With extracts from the 
Phaedo and Symposium and from Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 
Edited by Louts Dyer. Revised by THomas Day SEyMovR. 
With a vocabulary. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. Pp. 246. 

The first edition of this work was issued in 1885 and was at that time no doubt 
the best available edition. When a second edition was called for, Professor 
Dyer was in England and out of touch with things educational in America. 
Professor Seymour, therefore, undertook the revision, adding chaps. i-vii and 
Ixiii-lxvii of the Phaedo, Alcibiades’ praise of Socrates from the Symposium, 
and about eleven pages of the Memorabilia of Xenophon. All these additions are 
desirable and help to give a more complete idea of the man Socrates. 

Professor Seymour has rewritten the introduction. This in the earlier edition 
was somewhat ponderous, but the new introduction is in every way admirable. 

A comparison shows the general lines on which Professor Seymour worked. 
He has prefixed a synopsis to each chapter. While retaining many notes sub- 
stantially unchanged, he has yet made many verbal changes which make for clear- 
ness. He has excised many passages illustrating special idioms, and this too is an 
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improvement. The multiplication of such passages is suggestive to the teacher, 
but they are usually skipped by the student, and perhaps in most cases deserve 
to be. They chiefly go to show the industry of the editor, whose notes ought to 
be clear without them. But cross-references to other passages in the same volume 
are always desirable. Many brief notes, and some more extended explanations 
of legal and historical points, are added by the reviser. 

The vocabulary is a rather unusual feature in a college textbook. It is worked 
out on the lines familiar to us in Seymour’s Homeric vocabularies. Prepositions 
and conjunctions are carefully and fully treated, but the meanings given for other 
words are confined chiefly to their special force in the accompanying text. The 
etymologies are often hardly adequate; for example: dyp-vrvia, f. (t:vos), 
‘‘wakefulness.” With the hyphen, the second root and its meaning are sufficiently 
obvious, but the other root is unfamiliar. The student probably meets this word 
here for the first time. Why should he not have the delight of knowing that 
dypurvia is a “hunting after sleep,” as the hunter pursues his game? Again: 
dyyé\hw, aor. tryeAa, “repoft, announce.” Good, but every student knows that 
word and its parts from the first chapter of his Anabasis and has met it scores of 
times. What need, then, that the perfectly regular aorist (and the aorist only) 
should be given? For rapid reading such a vocabulary is good, but it should 
never displace the large lexicon for full treatment of the meaning and uses of 
words. 

On the whole, this is perhaps the best available edition for the study of these 
dialogues which every undergraduate student should read. 

Grorce A. WILLIAMS 

KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


Plato’s “Apology” and “Crito.” With Introduction and Notes. 
Edited by Isaac Fracc. New York: American Book Co., 1907. 
Pp. 205. 

The fact that, in spite of the decline of interest in Greek studies, American 
publishers are issuing many scholarly editions of Greek authors for use in schools 
and colleges is reason for congratulation on the part of Greek teachers. There 
is no lack of excellent textbooks for class use. 

Professor Flagg’s edition of the Apology and Crito has a number of admirable 
features. The Introduction of 35 pages is made up largely of translations from 
the various Platonic dialogues, so that the student is at the start made acquainted 
with the characteristics of Plato’s style and with the Socratic method of discussion. 
Professor Flagg is not inclined strongly to censure the Athenians for putting 
Socrates to death, pointing out that his teaching was disturbing and even revolu- 
tionary, and in any other Greek community would probably have been stopped 
long before the offender had reached the age of seventy. 

The notes are at the foot of the page and are supplemented by an Index of 
39 pages. This Index is, in fact, one of the distinctive features of the book. All 
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proper names and legal terms are included and adequately explained, and many 
rare or obscure points of syntax are well treated. Some words, however, seem too 
obvious in meaning to warrant a place here, e.g., rolnua, rolnois, wovjrns, 
wovnpla, all on one page, and each simply defined by a word or two. Even the 
immature student should not stumble over them. 

The running synopsis at the head of each section of the notes is really a pretty 
complete paraphrase of the text, and gives more help than is desirable in getting 
at the meaning of the author, though it enables a class to read more rapidly. 

The Greek text is marred by the use of many broken types. The text copy 
furnished for class use is a constant irritation. While in the annotated edition 
the lines are numbered by chapters, in the text edition they are numbered by 


pages—an inexcusable blunder. 
Grorce A. WILLIAMS 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


The “‘Acharnians” of Aristophanes. The Greek Text Revised, 
with a Translation into Corresponding Meters, Introduction, 
and Commentary. By Benjamin BickLey Rocers, M. A., 
Hon. D. Litt. London: George Bell & Sons, 1910. Pp. 
lix+237+xi. $3.25 
Next to being a great author, the most enviable lot is that of the interpreter 


who identifies himself and his life-work with one, as Munro did with Lucretius 


and Jowett with Plato. Mr. Rogers has been translating and editing Aris- 
tophanes for more than forty years, since his edition of the Peace, and now, hav- 
ing completed his translation with the Acharnians, is combining all the separate 
issues and reissues in a definitive six-volume edition of the eleven plays, with the 
Menaechmi of Plautus thrown in for good measure and to fill up the sixth volume. 
It is no dispraise of Mr. Rogers to say that his work is, like Grote’s history of 
Greece, the achievement of an amateur, an amateur who in knowledge and 
judgment surpasses all but the greatest specialists, but still an amateur. In 
amplitude and fulness of equipment, his edition recalls Jebb’s Sophocles, but 
cannot otherwise be compared with that masterpiece of finish and finality. The 
readable and discursive introductions and commentaries contain all the informa- 
tion needed by the undergraduate or general reader, and the critical appendices 
present a sufficiency of various readings culled from the editions in the writer’s 
library. But the scholar must not expect to find in them the erudite collections 
of Blaydes or the critical exactness of Starkie’s Wasps and Acharnians and 
Neil’s Equites. 

The chief value of the work lies in the admirable accompanying translations, 
which it is to be hoped will be reprinted in a single volume for those who cannot 
afford to pay three dollars for a play, or twenty or thirty dollars for the entire 
edition. If this were done, the Greek professor would have his answer ready 
to the question perpetually addressed to him, ‘“‘How may an English reader get 
some idea of Aristopkares?” At present the only thing available is the Morley 
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library reprint of Frere’s brilliant but free version of the Acharnians, Knights, 
and Birds, supplemented perhaps by Tyrrell’s Acharnians, and Murray’s recently 
published rendering of the Frogs. There has been no good accessible translation 
of the whole, none that combines faithfuluess and readableness in anything like 
the measure achieved here. Mr. Rogers is especially successful in the lyrics and 
parabases, which he usually renders as nearly as practicable in the meters of the 
original. Here, for example, is his reproduction of the trochees and cretics with 
which the angry chorus of farmers make their first entry (204 ff.): 


Here’s the trail; pursue, pursue him; follow, follow, every man; 
Question whosoever meet you w).itherwards the fellow ran, 

Much it boots the state to catch him! O, inform me, if ye know, 
Where the man who bears the treaties managed from my sight to go. 


Fled and gone! disappears! O, this weary weight of years! 
O, were I Now as spry As in youthful days gone by, 
When I stuck Like a man To Phayllus as he ran, 
And achieved Second place In the race. 


And here is his rendering of the lively tune to which the sycophant is wrapped 
up for exportation (929 ff.): 
Tie up, O best of men, with care 
The honest stranger’s piece of ware, 
For fear they break it, 


As homeward on their backs they take it. 
PAUL SHOREY 


Abbildungen zur alten Geschichte. UHerausgegeben von Dr. H. 
LUCKENBACH. Siebente, vermehrte Auflage. Miinchen und 


Berlin: R. Oldenbourg, 1908. Pp. 120. 

This collection of illustrations forms the first part of the work entitled Kunst 
und Geschichte, edited by Dr. Luckenbach, with the co-operation of the educa- 
tional authorities of Bavaria. Its purpose is to give in a convenient and inex- 
pensive form for the use of students a selection of the best illustrative material 
for a study of ancient culture. In the brief introduction of six pages the editor 
traces in its main outlines the development of ancient art from 2800 B.c. to the 
time of Caracalla. Beginning with a sketch of the remains of artistic activity 
in Egypt, Assyria, and the Aegean, he proceeds to a somewhat fuller treatment 
of the architecture of the Greeks, with special reference to Olympia, Delphi, and 
the acropolis of Athens; a section on plastic art follows, in which the changes are 
traced from the style of the Apollo of Tegea to the Graeco-Roman sculpture of 
the Empire; a final section deals with the architecture of Rome. In so brief a 
space only the merest résumé could of course be attempted, but the main facts 
and lines of development are presented with admirable clearness. Constant 
reference is made to the cuts, and there are occasional citations of special works 
dealing with the various topics. 
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The body of the work consists of 278 halftone cuts, with subscriptions which 
vary from mere titles to short descriptive paragraphs; when the cuts are taken 
from other works, the source is indicated. The first twenty-four illustrations, 
which are concerned with the art of the East and the Aegean, did not appear 
in the earlier editions, and other minor changes distinguish this, the seventh, 
edition from its predecessors. The cuts are for the most part clear and well 
produced. The present location of the objects figured is not always indicated. 
The illustrations are grouped under the following headings, with from two to 
ten subdivisions under each: (1) “Art of the East and the Aegean’’; (2) ‘Greek 
Architecture”; (3) ““Olympia and Delphi”; (4) “Athens”; (5) ‘“Pergamum”; 
(6) ‘The Gods”; (7) “The Development of Plastic Art”; (8) ‘‘Greek Portraits 
and Greek Dress”; (9) ‘‘The City of Rome”; (10) ‘‘Roman Portraits and 
Roman Dress”; (11) “‘Pompeii and Wall-Painting”; (12) ‘The Roman Prov- 
inces.” The ground covered may best be shown perhaps by an analysis of the 
conterts of one or two of these sections. Under “‘Pergamum” we find a general 
view of the acropolis and the great altar as restored by Thiersch and Blaum, 
a plan of the acropolis, agora, and theater taken from Baumeister’s Denkmédler, 
a drawing by Blaum of the great altar restored, a plan of the altar with the loca- 
tion of the sculptures indicated, photographs of the Zeus group and the Athena 
group now in Berlin, and restorations of these groups on a smaller scale. Eight 
cuts illustrate Greek portraiture, six busts and two standing figures; the subjects 
are Homer (Sans Souci), Socrates (Louvre), Pericles (British Museum), Plato 
(Vatican), Euripides (Naples), Thucydides (Holkham Hall), Sophocles (Lateran), 
Demosthenes (Vatican). Twelve pages are devoted to Athens, seventeen to 
Greek sculpture (aside from many cuts which appear under ‘The Gods” and 
other headings), and sixteen to Rome. Under the latter, to take a single example, 
the Pantheon is represented by exterior and interior views, a restoration of the 
interior, and a plan. There are twelve illustrations of Greek vases, and some of 
the best of the Pompeian wall-paintings are given, together with the famous 
mosaic of the battle between Darius and Alexander. About two and a half 
pages are devoted to Greek and Roman coins. The book is provided with an 
alphabetical index as well as with a somewhat detailed table of contents. 

In these days when classical teachers everywhere are awakening to the 
necessity of making the study of Greek and Latin less a matter of ‘“‘gerund- 
grinding” than in the past and are seeking to give even young pupils an idea 
of the life and culture of antiquity, such a book as this of Luckenbach should be 
a welcome addition not only to the teacher’s own equipment but also to the 
school library. Instructors in ancient history also should find it valuable, and its 
wide use ought to be furthered by the smallness of the price (paper, M. 1.70; 
boards, M. 2) and by the fact that the nature of the book makes it available in 
large part to students with little or no knowledge of German. 

SERENO BURTON CLARK 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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